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merican industry has become design conscious and is going through a period of re-styling. The largest establish- 
ents which serve the masses were the first to discover that to keep their places in industry they must meet the 
jemand for more art in every phase of life. It is far more significant than the former ‘‘art-in-industry'’ movement 


Which meant little more than prettifying and was not basic. Mr. and Mrs. America have awakened to the advan- 


ges of good design everywhere in homes, tools and accessories. It is now evident that the producer has under- 
stimated in the past the taste of the consuming public. He has had an inferiority complex about his products 
hich he manifested in numerous ways, but we may now see this chapter coming to a close as good design, at- 
ned to popular demands for structural honesty, rhythm and color, arrives on the scene to stay. These are 
atters that concern every person today, whether producer or consumer, artist or business man, student or profes- 
‘gional. But above all it concerns the business man and those institutions which are engaged in preparing artists to 
ke positions in the industrial world. Many of the largest industrial establishments are revolutionizing their plants, 
mploying expert designers, and spending much time, effort and money to secure, if possible, more art qualities 
their products. It is amazing to see what the last few years have done for those companies which sell low priced 
oods to the masses; art is now a necessity in business. 

rt is found to pay high cash dividends, for it is the supreme quality in selling. No product can ignore it, for it 


urpasses quality and price in putting merchandise into the hands of the purchaser. The time will soon come when 


he merchant will realize that no commodity can escape the test of design. Machine-made products, quantity prod- 
cts, must keep step with beauty, for mere usefulness no longer satisfies. Every day finds a greater number of 
traditional forms giving way to a new note in color and structure. Color has improved generally and dominates the 
arket places today. It is one of the design elements which may do more than any other to control appearance and 
ppeal. Every motor salesman knows that it is a major force in selling cars. What design can do to build a business 


well illustrated in the case of the perfume business, which was merely a matter of pleasant smells until art came to 


$s rescue some years ago. Design made the linoleum business, and one might cite innumerable cases to show what 
esign means in life, in production, and in marketing. It is demanded in the life of all classes in America in all 
roducts. In short, design is now a'major industry in America. If industry is to be the next patron of art, after the 
shurch and after the state, industrial leaders and product designers need to be attuned to it in all its manifestations. 


If art has come to the dishpan, the coffee pot and the kitchen sink, certainly our younger generation must know =e 


ore about it, either through the home or the school. If American culture is to be fully realized by an identifica- 


ion of art with the fabric of life, further understanding is in order. ;Now that art is no longer an idle gesture and 


ighbrow occupation, it will find its own vitality; it will be "of the people and by the people.” 
Henceforth each month will find a good share of each number of our magazine devoted to significant examples of 


thanging attitudes of industry toward design. We invite all persons and organizations concerned with understand- 


ng the new place of design in industry to co-operate by sending us material for discussion. Heads of schools where 


sn awareness to this situation. exists are invited to participate. If we all co-operate by adjusting ourselves to this 


ew situation, much good will result. 
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MARGARET RBROURKE-WHITE 


SAWS CUTTING THROUGH LOGS 


MARGARET AND 
PHOTOGRAPHIC DESIGN INDUSTRY 


It was quite by accident that Margaret Bourke- 
White chose industrial photography as a career. As 
a child, factories always fascinated her; it was to her 
the greatest treat when, on a Sunday, her father took 
her through his factory. 

When she grew up and entered Columbia Univer- 
sity, she expected to become a biologist. However, she 
also took a course in art, and in order to round out the 
design part of this, she enrolled in a school of photog- 
raphy. 

Later on she went to Cornell to study philosophy. 
While she was there her father died and she had to 
find means of supporting herself. She found that sell- 
ing photographs of the school campus and buildings 
was a pleasant way of earning her living. When she 
graduated she kept on taking photographs. Her first 
clients were architects and banks, and before she 
knew it industrial photography had become her pro- 
fession. 

Miss Bourke-White feels there is an almost unlimited 
field for an industrial photographer. The profession is 


FOR JUNE 


still in its infancy, but photographs are coming to be 
used more and more for commercial and illustrative 
purposes. This work, she feels, requires a great deal 
of patience, and she used to photograph anything that 
interested her just for the sake of experimentation. 

Miss Bourke-White feels the aspiring photographer 
should perhaps try still life objects first, and later 
tackle action studies. It is necessary to go through 
quite a bit of trial and error before one gets the de- 
sired effect. Wood should look like wood; concrete 
should have the texture of concrete; and stainless 
steel should shine like stainless steel. Miss Bourke- 
White has always kept records of such details as ex- 
posure, aperture, time of day, quality of light, and 
other influencing factors. She always takes any one 
subject in many different ways. 

The industrial photographer must have a definite 
feeling of design; he must harmonize ideas and forms. 
It is not enough just to make good photographs. The 
subject under consideration must be studied thor- 
oughly, and the relationships between objects, such as 
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EGYPTIAN 
TEMPLE 


This hypostyle hall in the 
Temple of Karnak shows 
the dignity achieved by 
simple masses so ordered 
as to function as archi- 
tectural members. Com- 
parison with the illustra- 
tion of the American 
grain elevator will show 
the same principles. 
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size, shape, texture, dark and light, should be care- 
fully taken into considera*ion. A decision as to the 
importance of the various objects will help in locating 
the point from which the best shot can be made. At all 
times great care should be taken to exercise the ut- 
most judgment in selection of the composition, the 
choice of materials within the space allotted by the 
negative, and the arrangement within that space. 
Then the photographer must have patience; he must 
be willing to give himself plenty of time. The novice, 
trying to get just the effects he wants, will undoubt- 
edly lose money on his first jobs. Every job must be 
his best in order that his work grow and his reputa- 
tion increase. Fair pictures should be discarded. Miss 
Bourke-White has taken shots that she knew would 
“pass,” but when she thought that by spending a few 
more days she would get a better picture, she has 
taken even as many as a hundred additional in order 


COURTESY OF THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM 


to get just what she wanted. 

The photographer must have tact and common sense, 
and be able to make friends with people. Merely know- 
ing photography is not enough. He must have the 
cooperation of everyone, from the President of the 
concern and the foreman to the workmen who help 
set up the apparatus and the men who pose for the 
shots. 

The industrial photographer must be strong and not 
afraid of hard work or uncertain hours, and he must 
be ready to work under unusual and even dangerous 
conditions. He may have to stand on a crane, a freight 
car, the top of a ladder; perhaps he may have to hang 
from a rafter or lie in the snow to get just the proper 
shot. It is all a part of the work. 

In this industrial age, if one understands the in- 
dustry of a people, one comes close to the heart of 


that people. 


CHRYSLER 
BUILDING 


: This view looking up 
through the cruciform 
hall gives an interesting 
perspective, one provo- 
cative to the designer. 
Compare this with the 
textile designs on the 
opposite page. 
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FREDERICK BRADLEY 


A CENTURY OF PROGRESS 
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A NEW DEFINITION OF DESIGN 


Design as a factor in art now has a new functional 
significance, the importance of which has been gen- 
erally overlooked in the recent past. There is a change 
in the attitude of the general public toward design, 
and this has resulted in a new concept; therefore, a 
new definition of the word “design.” Society has 
placed new demands on it and industry has provided 
new methods. The point of view toward the machine 
as a tool has changed; hence a new type of construc- 
tion. New forces are dominating our lives and com- 
bining to emphasize the important place of function; 
all of which give design a broader meaning. The home 
with its accessories, the use of the machine in in- 
dustry and the theatre all present areas of art of vital 
importance to our daily life. A close study of these 
three show how they are constantly changing as a re- 
sult of the forces applied to them, changing in such 
a way as to dramatize the aesthetic qualities of their 
functions. 

Civilization now is particularly restless and is de- 
manding reforms in all phases of life. The world 
seems to be in a turmoil resulting in demands by the 
people for “new deals” every where. On every hand 
we are not only shocked by riots and strikes signify- 
ing unrest in industry, but in a less dramatic way art 
also seems to feel this upheaval and make its demands. 
In the world of art there are being made many ad- 
justments of our ideals. Nowhere is this change more 
pronounced than in design, where we are emerging 
from a period of misconception of its true meaning. 
A fight against over decoration is being waged. This 
seems to signify that no longer will the public accept 
the inferior, but demands a reconstruction of its stand- 
ards in what constitutes good design. Consequently, 
because of a widespread education on the part of the 
public, a change in the standards of living, rapid com- 
munication and transportation, along with many other 
social factors, there has arisen an active and wide in- 
terest in the significance of the meaning of art. The 
word design has come to mean more than the mere 
decoration of objects already constructed. Designers 
have been demanded in many fields which formerly 
had been closed to them. There has now arisen a 
tendency to have them not merely decorate completed 
objects, but to plan the construction of objects them- 
selves. In almost every field of art where once the 
elements of good design were sadly neglected, there 
is evolving a noticeable change in the artistic quali- 
ties of the article produced. 

Design has been taken off the high shelf upon which 
it had been placed by a misunderstanding and mis- 
guided generation of the past and placed in a position 


By BURVIL GLENN 


Supervisor of Art 
Piqua, Ohio 


where it can now be used and enjoyed by everyone, 
The public which used to think of design and decora- 
tion as being synonymous are forcing decoration to 
take its proper place, subordinate to construction. Now 
they are both working toward the fulfillment of a defi- 
nite function. 

Instead of taking such devices as stenciling, paint- 
ing, carving or other processes used in the embellish- 
ment of surfaces as their objective, society demands 
that the construction of articles be made to fit a defi- 
nite purpose in life and to express good taste in line, 
mass and color. In the construction of the object, 
“use” is thought of first; any decoration which is 
added is subordinated and is added to enhance the use. 

Along with this change in the objective of design 
there has developed in the minds of the public an 
awareness that art is playing a very important part 
in everyday life. More interest is taken in it and 
a greater appreciation of its elements has developed. 
So great has the interest become that the quality and 
value of a product is now judged by the quality of its 
appearance. The public realizes that the best products 
on the commercial market seek and use the best avail- 
able designs. Good design is now the paramount fac- 
tor in merchandising. 

That the plan of present day articles is different 
from those of fifty years ago is no hard matter to 
understand. When art becomes an important part of 
the lives of the general masses, products had to be- 
come different. They had to be such that they could 
be understood and appreciated by the masses. Like 
all changes made by mankind there is the tendency to 
go from one extreme to the other; to sweep as far 
away from the design of the past as possible. So we 
see in the startingly new lines, the beautifully plain 
surfaces, bold colors and daring materials, a desire to 
swing completely away from the over-decoration of 
the last generation. The new designs were first seen 
as a revolt against the old ornate “art objects’”’ of an 
insincere art period during the last of the nineteenth 
century. Honesty in design is sought for now rather 
than insincere over-decoration. Good designers are 
not trying to replace piece by piece the old designs 
with new ones, but rather begin by eliminating the 
unnecessary, clumsy and poorly designed objects which 
had cluttered up the lives of the people. Designing 
today means mainly a process of eliminating. 

The recent changes in design do not mean that the 
original elements and principles are changed, but 
rather mean that these elements and principles are 
used in a somewhat different manner. All works of 
art are built around a plan and this plan is called de- 
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The manner in which 
the designer now con- 
siders his problem as 
a whole is shown at 
the right. Not only is 
the bottle relabelled, 
the tube restyled and 
packaged in a new 
box, but the display 
form is made to har- 
monize with them as 
aunit. They were de- 
signed by Karl Bolan- 
der for the Luthol Re- 
search Laboratories, 


Columbus, Ohio. 


sign. Certain principles of the plan of art objects do 
not change, but remain constant in art for all times, 
thus the principles of design used in the construction 
of a canoe by primitive savages are similar to those 
applied by modern architects to a skyscraper or by an 
industrial designer to the wrapper of a tin can. These 
principles which form a universal plan for all art are: 
certain aesthetic qualities, a pleasing relationship of 
materials and a suitability to function. Good design- 
ing is arrived at only by achieving a unity of these 
factors. The aesthetic qualities which make up a de- 
sign include rhythm, balance, dominance and propor- 
tion. They act as controllers of line, mass and color. 
Rhythm leads the eye through all the details of design. 
Balance imparts to it a sense of equilibrium or repose 
and harmony gives to the various elements employed 
some common factor. All of these are dependent upon 
proportion which holds them together to form a uni- 
fied and well organized whole. 

In addition to the aesthetic qualities there are others 
which a design must have before it is complete. Things 
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R. E. 


may be rich, pretty, stylish, elegant and in addition 
have all the aesthetic qualities and still lack the essen- 
tial elements of good design. This is only attained 
when the worker fashions materials to conform to 
his own needs and ideas. The beauty depends on 
thoughtful design, fine craftsmanship and intimate 
sympathy with and understanding of materials that 
will give to the results a character peculiar to the ma- 
terial. The suitability of the construction to the func- 
tion it must perform is of the greatest importance. 
It may have all of the other qualities which make for 
good designing, but if it does not suit the purpose for 
which it was made then it cannot be classed as good. 
Any effort to achieve beauty by ignoring the demands 
of adequate service to the last detail, must be con- 
demned as misdirected effort. 

These characteristics are permanent qualities which 
are found in all art of all ages. There are, however, 
some characteristics which are not permanent. This 
change is called style. Examples of style are found in 
such periods as Louis XIV, Colonial, Roman and Mod- 
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VICTORIAN 


The room to the left is char- 
acteristic of the gay nineties. 


product of the machine, was 
designed to duplicate the 
work of the craftsman with its 
elaborate carving. It was de- 
signed not so much for com- 
fort as for the unnatural de- 
portment and posture consid- 
ered proper then. This re- 
flects the spirit of the time 
and presages the great re- 
action soon to take place. 


EMELIE DANIELSON 


ern. It is the plasticity of character caused by style 
which enables designs to be vital to everyday life. 
Only as long as this continues to be effective will de- 
signing of a high order be maintained. 

Good designs are within the reach of everyone. Many 
manufactured objects now show the effect of this new 
definition; likewise, architecture, sculpture, painting, 
commercial art and other expressions are finding their 
places in everyday life more than ever before, because 
of the awakening consciousness of the functional sig- 
nificance of design. Everywhere educators are sow- 
ing the seeds for this new outlook by teaching the 
basic principles in the new light and by making art 
fit a definite function in the educational life of the 
child through experience with the arts rather than by 
dictation. Keen competition of manufacturers in the 
search for new decorative ideas conforming to the new 
definition and the ever increasing use of design in daily 
life has caused the public to become design conscious. 
It is easy for them to see how unreal was the art of 
the past generation and how necessary is the realiza- 
tion of what our contemporary design expresses. 
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New Demands on Design 
Throughout all of the art periods of history there 


have been various demands set upon design. This has 
been due mainly to geographical conditions, limitation 
of materials and the limitation of knowledge. In pres- 
ent times a new set of demands seems to overshadow 
those of the past generations—demands which are 
closely linked with the function of the art object. 
The limitations set up by the barriers of transporta- 
tion have been removed. No longer must the designer 
use materials which are close at hand. Speed in modes 
of travel has made available numerous materials which 
hitherto were restricted to certain localities only. 
Costs of shipping freight have been reduced so greatly 
that now there are few sections of the world where 
entry of materials is barred because of inaccessibility. 
Costs of mining and production of raw materials have 
been lessened because of new inventions and discov- 
eries. This makes available more materials than ever 
before. 

The constant development of new discoveries has 
made the variety of materials appear as endless. Many 
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TRANSITIONAL 


The color values and arrangements 
at this time were still agitated. The 
various articles were individual, con- 
sequently too costly for the average 
person, and the room as a whole 
lacks the unity of the one shown be- 
low where all the pieces were de- 
signed with relation to each other. 
The photograph is shown here 
through courtesy of Home and Field. 


CONTEMPORARY 


The room below was designed by 
John Wellborn Root for Montgom- 
ery Ward and was shown at the re- 
cent American Industrial Art Ehxibi- 
tion at the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art. The colors, quiet and restful, 
and the harmonious relation between 
the various units make the room one 
of repose. It is to be noted that all 
the pieces shown are in production 
bringing the price within the range 
of the person of average income. 
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KINDLERS 


STEAM AIR 


AUTOMATIC NO. 


The development of design in the mail-order 
houses is most significant of the changing public 
taste. Montgomery Ward is in the midst of uni- 
fying its products. These two photographs 
show the Stove and Furnace Accessory packag- 
ing. The lower is the old form carried under 
Ward's name and other manufacturers’ names. 
The upper is typical of the simple horizontal 
banding and simplified design generally held to 
throughout the plant. In this case black bands 
are used on a red ground with white letters. 


NON ADJUSTABLE 


AUTOMATIC STEAM AIR AND VACUUM VALVES 


REDUCE 


No, 1 
AVUTOMATIC 


STEAM AIR VALVE 
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FAIRFAX 


JOHN T. MOSS 


Stormoguide and Humidiguide and cartons designed by Wal- 
ter Dorwin Teague for the Taylor Instrument Companies. The 
instruments are executed in Bakelite and chrome-plate, and 
the packages are in the Taylor "family" style of black with 
circular labels of silver supported by bands of silver and ver- 


million, also of Mr. Teague's design. 


materials are now standing idle awaiting use in the 
present day as well as later on when the demands of 
society will be such as to include their need. These 
materials simply wait for the ingenuity of the de- 
signer to plan some use for them. Cellophane, steel, 
durillium, chromium, wood with its many by-products, 
all offer broad fields for experiment in solving the 
needs for bettering social conditions. Research work- 
ers in industry are salvaging many products which 
in the past have been thrown away as waste. This is 
one of the demands placed on designers today to put 
to use waste products, and so, many articles which 
have served their purpose in one field must be made 
to serve a purpose in another. The originality ana 
ingenuity of the designer are taxed on this point. He 
must see to it that the designed article fulfills to the 
utmost the function it must perform. 

The knowledge of materials and uses has increased 
in recent years. Experiments using materials in as 
many ways as possible have been carried on, resulting 
in many revolutionary changes in construction. To 
meet the demands set up by the flood of new inven- 
tions and materials there has been established a new 
order of design. In architecture many things which 
have been thought of as standard in home buildings 
are being discarded. Steel frameworks for homes, new 
Shapes, new locations and new lines for interiors are 
fast becoming common to us mainly because of the 
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many inventions created through the desire to better 
human living conditions. Home furnishings have also 
responded to the new inventions with new methods of 
designing. The use of metal in furniture and many 
other articles formerly made of wood has changed the 
construction of these objects and has also made it 
necessary to discover new designs for them in order 
to make them best fulfill their functions. It is up to 
the designer to keep art alive by keeping the designs 
in pace with the development of the best uses for 
materials. 


MACHINE ART 


One of the most important influences on design has 
been the use of the machine in industry. The machine 
is the exponent of mass production and articles made 
by it are no longer hand made. The designs turned out 
by the machine are influenced by the shapes of ma- 
chinery, for machine art is not only produced by the 
machine, but its design is inspired by the machine. 
It is logical that a machine will have its greatest suc- 
cess in creating in its own image; consequently, the 
use of the cone, cylinder, spiral wheel and other me- 
chanical shapes are interpreting nature in a new way 
as the motives of machine design. Articles to be made 
on machines must be planned in such a way that they 
do not exceed the powers of construction of the ma- 

See page 42 
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INDUSTRIAL ART 


The extent to which manufacturers have joined with 
designers in producing everyday industrial art to beau- 
tify the average American home is fully shown in the 
tremendous National Alliance of Art and Industry ex- 
hibition which was opened to the public on April 15 
in the huge galleries of the Rockefeller Center Forum, 
in New York City. The space occupied by the com- 
prehensive showing of all sorts of practical, useful and 
well designed objects is more than forty thousand 
square feet, and the aggregate number of visitors and 
interested spectators is estimated at two hundred and 
fifty thousand people from widely separated and re- 
mote parts of the country as well as those in the great 
metropolis and its environs. 

The entire project was originally planned and has 
finally been executed to demonstrate the needs and re- 
quirements of the average family in the way of ordi- 
nary living devices as well as the more purely deco- 
rative features. 

Divided into groupings under the heads of Housing, 
Household Appliances, Transportation, Communica- 
tion, Fabrication and Leisure, the display serves to 
indicate the variety of interests, occupations and 
amusements which keep the typical American home 
and its individual members in rhythm with the latest 
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F XHIBIT 


By BLANCHE NAYLOR 


advances in science and art as well as serving to dis- 
play such utilitarian and practical ideas as the most 
recent developments in lighting, heating, ventilating, 
air-conditioning and every sort of servicing. Room 
settings and special arrangements of the best new 
work in home interiors are attracting an especially 
large share of attention. Each component part of the 
modern home is treated independently, in varying 
types of living rooms, dining rooms, kitchens, bed- 
rooms, et cetera. The best of modern design in this 
field is shown interpreted in new materials. Many 
“before-and-after” contrasts show the tremendous ad- 
vances which have been made in recent days in the de- 
signing and re-designing of special units to increase 
the efficiency as well as the charm of modern homes 
and offices. The National Alliance give as their defini- 
tion of the purpose of this large exhibition the wish to 
first “bring before the public the outstanding accom- 
plishments of American industry; second to show how 
these industrial projects improve living conditions and 
make for fuller lives in the lower income groups; 
third, to encourage experiment and the use of new 
materials in industrial production, and fourth, to 
demonstrate that beauty and utility are now determin- 
ing factors in the minds of all types of consumers.” 
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A modern silver beverage set is shown above. It was de- 
signed by Alfons Bach for Keystone Silver, Inc. On the 
opposite page is an interior in which is grouped the work 
of several different designers shown at the recent |ndus- 


trial 


This worthy object has been accomplished, and the 
great majority of displays are concentrated on objects 
intended for the average family of moderate means. 
Not so long ago all new design implied an accompany- 
ing large expense,—not so with efficient designs in 
proper materials for mass production. Charm at a 
price is available today for those who could not afford 
it in the past. 

Many of the leading industries of the country are 
represented. All sorts of machines, appliances and 
new inventions which have a definite effect upon mod- 
ern life are shown, and the displays have been created 
and constructed by leading designers, interior deco- 
rators or engineers. This is the first sufficiently large 
exhibition to utilize all of the available space in 
Rockefeller Centre, with a complete visualization of 
things demanded by today’s consumer. 

The most important thing which designers have had 
to learn is the ability to correlate their work with the 
possibilities of the machine. Constant effort in the 
direction of creating objects best suited for their func- 
tion has developed in both manufacturer and designer 
the ability to select the qualities of varying materials 
most suitable for the particular purpose. Skilled de- 
signers now produce plans in co-operation with manu- 
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Art Exhibit in the Rockefeller Center Forum. 


facturers, and progressive minds in both branches of 
the production find that the future holds even more 
promise of closer co-operation, in the preparation of 
products which meet the needs of the American con- 
sumer. 

A “Pre-View of Prosperity” is the phrase which 
has been used to describe this exhibition, and it is a 
large panorama of ideals in the making of homes for 
tomorrow. Economical in cost, attractive in appear- 
ance, the designs shown here are fine examples of the 
modern work, produced, selected and shown by out- 
standing authorities in their respective fields. Pre- 
fabricated houses and sections are being produced in 
increased quantities. The furniture used in these, the 
floor coverings, the combinations of utiiity features 
planned by experts, all are developed to the fullest 
extent in harmony with modern life. Compact, effi- 
cient, all the objects shown reveal the power of the 
designer to beautify everyday life, whether in the 
larger implements, such as the house heating units, 
or in the small sweepers, sewing machines, washers, 
electric clocks, china, glass, silver, pictures, curtains, 
lamps, mirrors, radios, the excellent results achieved 
by the functional approach, and the streamline finishes 
are obviously great improvements over past designs. 
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Among the most important trends in American life 
today is the development of new occupations, amuse- 
ments and special recreational features for leisure 
time, which of course is a direct result of increased 
efficiency in labor-saving devices. 

One of the most prominent, in fact the main and 
central display in the Forum exhibit is the large scale 
model of Broadacre City, a plan as conceived by 
Frank Lloyd Wright, famous architect, of what the 
city of tomorrow will be. Highly simplified traffic sys- 
tems for high speed transportation, special facilities 
for air travellers, the decentralization of industry in 
combination with small farm units, all give to low in- 
come groups the same advantages which only the 
really wealthy have in the past days been able to en- 
joy. Extensive development of play facilities are 
stressed, and the dispensing of education so arranged 
that it suits the convenience of parents and children. 

The decorative angle of the exposition has been in 
charge of noted decorators. Uniformity and appro- 
priateness has been achieved by the use of a general 
background in various shades of soft gray against 
which the various displays stand out clearly. Special 
cases of natural wood contain many of the articles 
shown, and these are accented by a different color on 
each floor, giving a striking contrast of three bands 
of bright color seen from any vantage point. Sufficient 
space has been used to retain the completely uncrowded 
effect so necessary to the proper showing of either 
related or unrelated objects, and the entire plan has 
been reduced to the greatest possible simplicity of 
form so that the design and color of the individual 
exhibits is thus emphasized. 

Since the entire exposition was planned with the 
need and demands of the typical consumer in mind, 
various individuals who might make up the absolutely 
typical American family have been chosen, and three 
major awards along with a large number of minor 
ones are decided by popular vote in a general voting 
contest participated in by all visitors to the show. A 
special Average Consumer award selected by a jury of 
100 average consumers is made. Another award is 
made by a committee of experts who judge exhibits on 
the basis of standards of excellence for design, utility, 
durability and cost. 

Such a collection of livable rooms illustrating the 
best in modern design is certain to have a definite 
effect upon the consuming public, and students of de- 
sign watch carefully the reactions of that Average 
American upon whom the success of any new idea 
eventually depends. 

A group of several outstanding designers have 
banded themselves together in opposition to the Na- 
tional Alliance and issued a challenge and antagonis- 
tic comment on the methods of the organization this 
year. Just before the opening of the exposition this 
group issued a statement announcing that they had 
refused to join this year’s display. 

This statement follows: “The National Alliance of 
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the avowed intention of promoting good design in j 
manufactured products. A number of designers, the™ 
undersigned among them, cooperated in the hope off 


encouraging the Alliance avowed intention.” 


“However, after observing over a period of years ital q 
deviations from its original aims, we have come to them 
conclusion that it does not promote the best standardgm 


of American design, and we have declined invitations™ 


to participate in the current exhibition at Rockefeller® 


Center.” 


“We believe that the Alliance neither stimulates | 
better design, represents the artists, nor improves the™ 


relationship between the designer and industry.” 


This statement was signed by Egmont Arens, Don-§ 
ald Deskey, Henry Dreyfus, Norman Bel Geddes,™ 
Lurelle Guild, Gilbert Rohde, George Sakier, Walter® 
Dorwin Teague, Walter von Nessen and Russel Wright. ™ 

The tremendous exhibit was opened with an elabo-@ 
rate ceremony incorporating all the latest advances in™ 
President Roosevelt pressed 
gold telegraph key in the Oval Room of the Whitem 
House and so started an electric impulse that set off™ 
some hundred flash bulbs in the great Forum, turned™ 


the field of science. 


on many floodlights, sounded a siren, dropped an 


American flag and began the playing of an electric®@ 
organ by turning on the current. Thus he opened themm™ 
Mayor La@ 
Guardia made an opening address, stressing the fact q 
that industrial art covered all useful arts in every walk@ 


Industrial Arts Exposition by proxy. 


of life, in the shop, the home and the office. 


In comments on the special display of new housing : 


an address by James A. Moffett, Federal Housing Ad- 
ministrator, was brought from Washington, relayed 


on a special beam of light. He pointed out that well-@ 
designed, scientifically constructed, and carefully deco-@ 
rated homes are the focal point of any nation’s success @ 
and prime factors in the promotion of human happi-@ 
ness. Frank Lloyd Wright, well known pioneer mod-@ 
ern architect, added to this the statement that ang 


architect should see life as a solid structure taking 
outward forms from interior conditions. 


quirements governments and homes can best be built 


for long service. Further speech was made by Clin- ] 


ton Bardo, president of the National Association of 
Manufacturers. 


public these days, and believes that good design is a 
powerful ally in industry’s struggle for recovery. 
Manufacturers, he states, have everywhere turned to 
design as a strong and important element of sales ap- 


peal, and appearance in every new product and every ) 


old one as well has become a potent sale factor. 


The manner in which the various collections of in-@ 


dustrial articles are shown is an art in itself. En- 
semble effects in all interiors, the bringing together of 
appropriate furnishings in an equally appropriate 


See page 43 4 
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that by study of man’s needs and all sane human re-@ 


He emphasized the fact that art in ; 
industry is a stimulus to the purchasing wishes of the @ 
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ARCHITECTURE 


® Throughout the ages architecture has remained the noblest achievement of man in the plastic arts. In it are embodi 
fruition and culmination of all the hopes and aims, the joys and sorrows, the realizations and frustrations, the cred 
ideals, of various peoples. It is inescapably the register of the culture of any time or civilization, ‘the product dete 
by an attitude as inevitably as a bunch of grapes is the result of the vine from which it springs." In it are clarified 


reactions of man to his time and environment. 


® The compelling need for architecture has always been the same—that of enclosing space, excluding the elements but 
ting light and air. In order to accomplish this there must be a roof and for all but the most primitive structures, pa 
windows, and chimneys. As a structure becomes more complex functionally it also becomes more complex in the organi 
of its masses. The refinement of these masses and their relation to each other transmutes the enclosed space from am 


voids into active and significant volumes. 


© "There is more in architecture than meets the eye." Architectural style is more than mere variations of appearances. 
the reasoned development of organic building, the logical outgrowth in various building materials of a pattern of 
To be true to itself architecture must announce unhesitatingly how it was made, why it was made, and of what it was 
There is something which surpasses deceit in a building which proclaims itself to be supported stone upon stone when in 
the stone is but an encasing shell hung upon a steel skeleton. Our cities are crowded with such structures, built by men 


concern themselves with only outward appearances. But these are rather stylists than architects. 


® The wonderful possibilities of our new building materials—steel, concrete, and glass, to mention but three — should 
tionize the art of building. As yet they have been but little realized. Then, too, there are the new motives for buildi 
new needs for our commercial and industrial requirements, needs that are unique in the history of man. It is unthi 
that the factory emulate the Gothic Cathedral and the apartment house duplicate the Roman Basilica. Many yeat 
Louis Sullivan made his famous axiom, "Form Follows Function."" Our new needs in building and the new materials at 
posal are factors which are motivating new architectural forms. That more and more architects are becoming aw 
these needs is evidenced by the increasing number of structures erected to fulfil them. In the following pages will be 
examples in which the architect has, to the best of his ability, given utterance to these needs in the materials at his di 
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ARCHITECTURE IN MEXICO 


These three illustrations and the two on 
the preceding page are typical of the 
work of the Mexican architect, Luis Bar- - 
ragan. The restraint of detail and em- 
phasis of masses and architectural 
members are noteworthy features. The 
photographs were taken by R. Salcedo 
Magana. They are shown by the cour- 
tesy of The Architectural Forum. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY RALPH STEINER 
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ADIO CITY 


An early architectural render- 
ing of Rockefeller Center re- 
vealing how the development 
will look when completed. 
This tremendous project is 
characteristic of our time and 
is the largest and most unified 
piece of planning in the archi- 
tectural development of 
America. Below is a corridor 
of the Great Hall of the R. 
C. A. Building with the four 


murals of Jose Maria Sert. 
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COURTESY OF THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM 


NEW TREND IN FEDERAL BUILDING 


: This preliminary model for the Federal 
: Building in Philadelphia shows an in- 
= teresting recurrence of the rectangular | 
motif both in plane and solid form. 
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COURTESY OF THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM 


INTERIOR OF YARDLEY'S SHOP 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER NEW YORK 


A view from the mezzanine toward the 
entrance. The circular rug enclosed by 
a brass frame was designed and execu- 
ted by Loja Saarinen. It is recessed 
into the floor which is of pink Tennessee 
marble inset with cast brass motifs. The 
shop is characterized by fine materials 
perfectly executed, and a delicate re- 
straint appropriate to the merchandise. 
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ANCIENT 
MODERN 


A logical development of this story would start with 
the history of the Porcelain Enameling Industry as 
an Art. The Industry did start as an Art, but its origin 
is so clouded in antiquity that it is almost impossible 
to be very definite regarding it. 

It is unfortunate that we don’t have an authentic 
story of the early history. You will remember in your 
school books the old story of the origin of the roasting 
of pork. A modest Chinese home burned and unfortu- 
nately the family pig could not escape. The resulting 
appetizing odor indicated that a new culinary dish had 
been born. We’ve also read that glass was accidentally 
discovered when a hot fire built in the sand produced a 
glassy substance. Perhaps, without stretching your 
imagination too far, the author can go one step farther 
and find another Chinese home burning. In the char- 
red remains some inquisitive Oriental finds his beau- 
tiful glassware has melted and deposited a fine glaze 
upon brick, a piece of pottery, or perhaps a metal 
vessel. This may be the way in which our Industry 
started. 

In considering the history, we can assume that many 
of the divisions of the Ceramic Industry developed 
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The illustrations accompany- 
ina this article are the work of 
H. Edward Winter, schooled 
in enameling at Vienna. His 
designs are developed di- 
rectly in the medium and con- 
sequently retain the freshness 
lost in preliminary drawings. 
The panels are three and a 
half by five feet and are for 
architectural use. On the op- 
posite page the illustration 
shows the reception room of 
the Ferro-Enamel Company 
with three panels installed. 


BECOMES 


INDUSTRY 


By R. A. WEAVER 


side by side. I will be somewhat specific regarding 
only one of the divisions, that of porcelain enameling. 

The material which we call enamel, preferably por- 
celain enamel or vitreous enamel to distinguish it from 
baked-on enamel, was not mentioned in literature, as 
far as I can discover, until the ninth century, where 
we find in the life of Leo the Fourth a reference to 
the word “smaltum,” a Latin word which comes down 


directly to our own use of the word “smelt.” In this 


case it describes a hard vitreous compound which was 
fused upon the surface of metallic objects. 

The word enamel comes from the French ‘“emaille,” 
and is rather loosely defined as an “opaque glass, the 
shade of which can be varied at will.” 

The enamel, being a vitreous compound, can not be 
more antique than the discovery of glass. Josepheus 
claims this discovery for the Israelites. We have much 
indisputable evidence, however, that enameling was 
done many centuries before the Birth of Christ. 

The actual art of enameling is probably of Western 
Asian origin. Gold ornaments and enameled jewelry, 
made in ancient Egypt and Assyria long before the 
Birth of Christ, can be seen at the British Museum or 
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at the Louvre. In a discussion with a Chinese antique 
dealer, I learned that at least five hundred years ago 
there was a flourishing industry in China built on the 
imitation of antique enameled pieces. Can you imagine 
having a business of imitating antiques five hundred 
years ago? If so, you can understand the difficulty and 
confusion at this time in trying to trace original his- 
tories. 

From China, enameling undoubtedly travelled to 
Egypt, Greece, and then on to Rome, and from Rome 
to Great Britain. 

The original work was done by artists and crafts- 
men of the highest order, and most of the objects 
were religious in character. The fine museums of Eu- 
rope are filled with glorious examples. To me, the most 
interesting hall in the Louvre is the throne-room of 
Louis the Fourteenth, now filled with beautiful pieces 
of antique enamels. 

One of the finest pieces on display in this hall is the 
Shield of Charles the Ninth. This is done on gold and 
the coloring is absolutely exquisite. It is about two 
feet high, the colors red, sea-blue, bright green and 
flesh. A battle at sea is pictured—the colors as fine 
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ALBERT DUVAL 


as any today. It must have been done by a master. In 
a nearby case is a lovely bowl which is thought to 
have been done by Cellini. In this same display are 
many items of various periods, dating from the fifth 
century on. 

In the British Museum, one of the most distinguished 
examples is a Celtic shield which was found in the 
Thames, and which is still a beautiful piece of work 
after two thousand years’ subjection to the ravages of 
this brackish river. 

The history of enameling is quite naturally inti- 
mately bound up with the various types of enameling 
with which we are familiar. 

Roughly speaking, there are six types, Cloisonné, 
Champlevé, Basse-taille, Plique-a-Jour, Painter’s 
Enamel, and Miniature, which might more properly 
be called Industrial Enamel. 

We are all familiar with Cloisonné, which has be- 
come a mass-production proposition with the Japanese 
and Chinese. In the hands of an artist, however, this 
type of enameling creates a most beautiful effect. Most 
histories indicate that this was a method used by the 
Byzantine School. The design is formed by soldering 
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Two of the panels of H. Edward Winter de- 
picting in a semi-abstract manner articles from 
a laboratory equipment. They were made for 
the reception room of the Ferro-Enamel Co. 


thin partitions, called cloisons, upon a metallic back- 
ground or base. Afterwards, the compartments thus 
formed are filled with enamels of various colors. In 
effect, the colors are separated by a delicate filigree of 
gold or copper. In the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
there is a small case showing six vases in the various 
stages of being enameled in this manner. In my own 
collection of porcelain enamel antiques, I have a simi- 
lar assortment. 

The next school of enameling, called the Champleve, 
produced a method which eliminated many of the diffi- 
culties encountered in Cloisonné work. They simply 
took copper plates and hollowed out cavities for re- 
ceiving the enamels, the raised parts remaining indi- 
cating the design. This simpler and more economical 
method flourished at the same time in the Rhenish 
region and at Limoges. 

Limoges, at that time, began to take its place as 
the most important city in the history of enameling. 
Previous to this, work had been largely in the hands 
of the monks. Beginning about the thirteenth century 
the monastic workshops were supp!emented by civil 
workers, and from that time on the cathedrals of all 
Europe, from Seville to Stockholm, were decorated 
and enriched by enamels from Limoges. 

We will leave Limoges for the moment and note that 
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in Italy, during the fourteenth and fifteenth century, 
the third type of enameling was developed, which is 
called the Basse-taille, or Translucent school. Here the 
artist first carved his subject in low relief. The carv- 
ing, usually in silver, was then covered with translu- 
cent enamel, which after fusing was level with the 
uncarved part. 

The next development, though relatively unimport- 
ant as far as number of pieces produced, was the 
Plique-a-Jour, which was a combination of Cloisonné 
and Translucent. Although unimportant numerically, 


this school has produced some of the most beautiful 


of all enameled pieces. The divisions are made with 
small metal strips, but there is no metal base. The 
enamel is divided only by the metal strips. Hold this 
to the light, and you will get the effect of cathedral 
glass. 

The next development in enameling was really the 
beginning of enameling as we know it, and was de- 
veloped to a large extent in Limoges and flourished 
at the end of the fifteenth century. At this point we 
begin to have dated pieces with really authentic his- 
tory. This school of “enamel painters” used, as a gen- 
eral rule, a coat of enamel and a firing to correspond 
with each color; the outlines were made with an etch- 


See page 41 
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OLD LACE LANDMARK 


By E. OSCAR THALINGER 
City Art Museum, St. Louis 
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OPPORTUNITIES THE CERAMIC 
WORKER 


Many things which happened this year, particularly 
in the last few weeks, lead to ratheir definite conclu- 
sions. With the ending of the depression a regular 
rebirth of the Applied Arts has taken place. A rapidly 
rising demand will undoubtedly provide all the incen- 
tive necessary for the creation of artistic work in the 
small workshop as well as in large industries. 

As a whole the public taste keeps constantly improv- 
ing, demanding new and better merchandise in the 
stores. They will, under present conditions, search 
for it mainly in the home market. And where there is 
a demand there will be no long waiting for the supply. 
The standard of our production is bound to be raised 
rapidly and the time is approaching when we will not 
have to be ashamed to compare the quality of our 
work with the best of foreign origin. 

Of course it is necessary to remember what Europe 
achieved in the last twenty-five years or more in the 
Decoratic Arts, not what it has done in periods long 
gone by. Europe built up its own art on what it saw 
and brought home from the East. Soon this circle 
will be closed, however, and perhaps a reverse move- 
ment may start from now on. It is not so long ago, 
since Europe was, as far as the Decorative Arts were 
concerned, very decadent. Industrialism had caused 
terrible havoc in the arts and crafts. Some could tell 
vivid stories about the seemingly hopeless struggles 
small groups of artists, craftsmen and writer who 
took up their cause, had to experience. They were try- 
ing to break the wall of indifference of the public to 
contemporary art. The writer was in England, Aus- 
tria, Germany and France at the time and knew many 
of the pioneers of the new movement. 

In judging any art period we must, of course, con- 
sider the economic background. Until after the 
French revolution the enjoyment of art was made the 
privilege of the ruling classes only, except for its 
public display in architecture and in the churches. 
The rest of the populace was permitted distant admi- 
ration but not ownership. An art for the masses, 
whose material means and culture grew rapidly, had 
to be created. This could only be done by quantity 
production of quality. Of course most of this mass 
production is still terrible, but if anything it is worse 
in Europe than here. Certainly many know of the 
bad taste in the homes of the middle and working 
classes in Europe, not to except part of the aris- 
tocracy and, of course, the Nouveaux riches. Look for 
example at the house furnishing floors of of a Paris 
department store. It is a fact that the average 
American home is in better taste. Less space and 
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By RUDOLPH ROSENTHAL 


more frequent moving do not permit such an accumu- 
lation of poor taste. 

What will this new demand in the Decorative Arts 
mean to the ceramic worker? It means more than 
ever that he has to work in the spirit of the time, that 
he has to create what the new generation wants. This 
changing taste in the Decorative Arts is of course 
brought about by complex causes. The Fine Arts— 
painting and sculpture—in their contemporary trend, 
play probably the greatest part. Next comes architec- 


ture—again influenced by the changes in our way of 


living. And not the least part is played by fashion, 
advertising and the movies. Forms and colors, which 
in the past would have seemed incongruous, become 
familiar and enjoyable to look at. Others, again, per- 
haps because they have been used too much and badly, 
become tiresome. 

Smaller dining and living rooms need smaller tables, 
therefore different plates, bowls, vases and lamps. 
The cost of flowers plays its part. New materials used 
for furniture, floors, wall coverings or hangings in- 
fluence the choice of all ornaments. Eating, drinking 
and smoking habits change and with them all the 
accessories. To design in the modern spirit does not 
mean lack of respect for our forefathers, who have 
since immemorial time accumulated for us and taught 
us knowledge of material, technique and design. No 
one, for example, has greater respect for the old mas- 
ters than the most advanced modern painters. 

What is the relation of craftsmanship to design? 
Many of the ceramic workers who can not create, and 
we all know that very few of us are so gifted, are 
often the best craftsmen. It is highly important that 
they, too, continue their work and that they keep on 
improving and teaching their technical knowledge. 
We will continue to admire them for their craftsman- 


_ship and their work will be valuable to persons who 


collect technical examples or copies of the antique. 
Others who prefer not to copy will go to the artist 
and combine his creative ingenuity with their crafts- 
manship. They will, by exhibiting their work or sub- 
mitting it to manufacturers, be able to sell to shops 
of quality as well as become stylist for mass produc- 
tion. This possibility of styling will, of course, also 
be open to the artist who can both design with origin- 
ality and execute his own work. He is the leader of 
his guild, the best teacher and the one to cross the 
bridge leading from the Applied to the Fine Arts. 
Only these two, the artist-worker and the individual- 
ist, will, therefore, have the chance to benefit by the 
expected new demand for ceramics. 
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Now what do we mean by good contemporary de- 
sign? At present we are in one of the periods which 
frequently occur in art history, when simplification of 
design is essential. This has always happened after 
a period in which ornamentation and decoration had 
run riot, so we are in a purification wave just now. 
Many causes contribute to give this wave some per- 
mance. Architecture has become functional and 
made the tenet popular that the object which purely 
fulfills its use best is the most beautiful. Mass Produc- 
tion with the necessity to make its production cheap 
tends to simplification. New materials and the new 
application of old ones permit simplicity without mo- 
notony. To the ceramic worker this means that form 
is the most essential, surface and color come second 
and ornamentation and decoration, if any, come last. 

Our ideal today is classicism again. That is what 
the Germans call the use of the “Eternal Forms” with- 
out or with very little embellishment. We still, or 
again, like nothing better than the simple forms used 
by the Babylonians, the Egyptians, the Greeks and the 
early Chinese. To these forms we now add some of 
the newer shapes which have grown out of the machine 
age and the use of relatively newer materials such as 
glass and metal. 

We dislike inconsistency in design and exclude all 
ornamentation and decoration, where it is not essen- 
tial. Distributors to the more discriminating public, 
feel, of course, the trend of the demand and know what 
is difficult to supply. Strange to say there always 


seems to be the greatest scarcity in the supply of the 
seemingly simplest objects and forms. It makes one 
think of the remarks of visitors in galleries when they 
see certain abstract paintings or a Brancusi sculpture 
—that any schoolboy could design them. Let them try. 


The commercial shows of china, glassware, pottery 
and lamps dramatize the effort the manufacturer and 
salesman make to hide their lack of taste by over- 
decorating everything, by making their products look 
what they call beautiful and rich. It is almost impos- 
sible to find an object there in good taste. They will 
tell you that is what the public demands, but we be- 
lieve it is all they can get, at least from that source. 
But a few large manufacturers in metal and ceramics 
have begun to use good modern desgners to help them 
turn out a product which will satisfy the best con- 
temporary taste. They will, undoubtedly, need a con- 
stant supply of new designers as soon as the demand 
will warrant it. As far as we know they have found 
out that the public will buy an object even though it 
is in good taste. 

One should not look down on cheap mass produc- 
tion. Only this mass production if it continues its 
new policy, and all signs point that way, will raise the 
taste of the average man and woman. This will make 
it necessary for the individual or small shop worker to 
design still better, and to further increase his technical 
skill, so as to beat machine products. He is not a 
good artist if he is afraid of the machine. 


BOOKS RECOMMENDED 


Further information regarding these books may be 
obtained from the editorial offices of DESIGN. 


ART AND INDUSTRY 


by Herbert Read. Published by Harcourt, Brace and Co., New York. 


The four sections of this book are most adequately 
treated by the author. The first section gives an his- 
torical summary of the changing concepts up to and 
including the advent of the machine; the second deals 
with the aspects of form as conditioned by mode of 
construction and material; the third treats on orna- 
ment and its relation to the machine-made product; 
the fourth is a suggested means for art education in 
an industrial age. Throughout the book there are 
numerous reproductions to illustrate the author’s per- 
tinent statements. 


INDUSTRIAL DESIGN AND THE FUTURE 


by Geoffrey Holme. Published by the Studio Publications, Inc. 


New York. 


This book dealing with the problems involved in 
connection with design and industry is handled in a 
most capable manner by the author who is also the 
editor of The International Studio. It is divided into 
three sections. The first gives the personal point of 
view of the writer; the second is given over to the 
attitudes of producers, merchants, and designers; the 
third is a wealth of photographic material illustrating 
the new industrial movement. 
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HOW TO PACKAGE FOR PROFIT 


by C. B. Larrabee. Published by Harper and Brothers, New York. 


Set forth in this book are the various factors upon 
which successful packaging depends. The treatment is 
thorough in every respect and practical from the 
standpoint of the designer, merchandiser, and manu- 
facturer. It offers valuable material for teachers and 
students who wish to see the problem from the com- 
mercial point of view. The book is convincingly illus- 
trated. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN IDEA 


by Louis H. Sullivan. Published by W. W. Norton and Co., Inc., 
New York. 

Published in 1922 this lucid story of the birth and 
development of a personality has recently been re- 
printed by permission of the American Institute of 
Architects. It is a vivid book by the father of our 
new architecture, Louis Sullivan, who was the first to 
feel the need for new architectural forms from new 
materials, and for a new and growing culture. 


RAMESES TO ROCKERFELLER 


by Charles Harris Whitaker. Published by Random House, New York. 


The author, formerly the editor of the Journal of 
The American Institute of Architects, has brought be- 
tween the covers of this volume an inclusive view of 
architecture—almost from its inception to the present 
day. He treats the subject as a humanitarian problem 
rather than as an art form—starting from the pyra- 
mids and ending with Radio City. The book has many 
interesting illustrations. 
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That the glass at Orrefors 
has attained such excellence 
is perhaps due to the fact 
that the craft has continued 
to flourish and be perfected 
in a factory which has existed 
for over four hundred years. 
With the advent of Hald 
and Gate as directors, the 
designs were changed to 
identify themselves with 
changing conditions. 
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WEDISH GLASS 


: Detail of figure from a 
: vase of Orrefors Glass. 
“ The vigor and simplicity 
‘ of this design are char- 
acteristic of the prod- 
: ucts of this noted plant. 
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THE 
SCARAB 


The new stout car 
which has been 
called the scarab 
because of its odd 
exterior shape for 
which the designer 


points out some 
fundamental advan- 
tages. 


ENTIRELY NEW TYPE AUTOMOBILE 


An entirely new type of automobile which discards 
all previous traditions and conceptions generally usea 
as the basis of car design, is announced by The Stout 
Engineering Laboratories, Dearborn, Michigan. This 
new car has been under development by Mr. Stout for 
several years and preliminary models have been un- 
dergoing actual road tests for the past two years. 

According to the designer this new car marks the 
first real departure of the automobile from its classi- 
fication as a development of the “horseless carriage” 
which initiated the present type of automobile design. 
The present location of the engine between shafts at 
the front of the car, and the seating position of the 
passengers in fixed seats placed across the vehicle 
are two very distinct indications of the descent of the 
modern automobile from the horse-drawn vehicle. 

Not only these features but many other carryovers 
from horse days, such as the running boards, ex- 
terior fitted lamps and other accessories, have been 
eliminated from the new Stout car. This new vehicle 
is no longer in overall length than the present type of 
popular priced car and yet because of its design in- 
corporates a tremendous gain in interior roominess 
and in addition is also claimed to have added superi- 
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ority in riding comfort and performance. 

Because of its general shape the car has been tenta- 
tively named the Stout Scarab because of its resem- 
blance in form to the classic Egyptian beetle. It is 
not streamlined in the sense usually used as a means 
of reducing drag at high speeds; but is shaped to fa- 
cilitate easier steering in all directions of wind. It 
has been found by careful investigation that this is a 
far more important factor than generally realized, 
while gains in speed or fuel mileage as a result of 
streamlining in an automobile are negligible at usual 
road speeds. 

To visualize the exterior appearance of the car all 
previous conceptions of an automobile must be dis- 
carded. There is no dividing line between body and 
chasis. The entire beetle-shaped structure is built 
upon a frame of alloy steel tube hoops, giving a tre- 
mendous safety-strength ratio. In this structural de- 
sign Stout has employed his experience in the build- 
ing of all-metal airplanes. The entire framework of 
the car is all based upon airplane Stress analysis, plus 
crash research. Just as in airplane practice actual 
strength as well as crash strength in an emergency 
is developed to a high degree. 
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INSIDE 
THE 
SCARAB 


Looking forward in car, showing the seats ar- 
ranged in a typical manner for cross country 
travel. The ash tray stays on the table 
even when a curve is taken at high speed. 


A big factor in the outside appearance of the car 
is the elimination of the useless running boards, which 
Stout contends are handed down to us from the days 
of the horse. The running board space is inside of 
the car instead of outside. It becomes a part of the 
floor of the car which is continuous across at the 
usual running board height. This provides greatly in- 


creased roominess inside. Although the roof is at the 


usual height there are five inches more headroom in- 
side the car than with the conventional type. 

The engine in this car is at the rear. It only takes 
up the space of the usual trunk rack. Being housed 
away in the tail of the beetle shape, the usual hood 
space up front—clear up to the point corresponding to 
the radiator ornament of the ordinary type of car— 
is available for passenger room. 

On entering the door of this car the passenger is 
astounded by more room than he has ever seen in 
a motor car, regardless of its price or wheelbase. At 
the extreme front is the windshield. It is almost di- 
rectly over the front wheels. Just below the wind- 
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shield is the instrument board. Back of this on the 
left is the driver’s seat—large, comfortable and up- 
holstered with plenty of room all around it and ad- 
justable in all directions and to all angles, although 
fastened to the floor. Next to it on the right is a 
similar chair—luxurious and high-backed—but this 
is not even fastened to the floor and can be turned 
around to any direction or location, depending on the 
change of position the passenger desires. 

Opposite the rear door, and just forward of the 
rear wheels, is a wide overstuffed cross seat almost 
like a lounge in its length and luxury. Behind the high 
back is a wide shelf for coats, hats, knick-knacks, 
magazines, etc. Between the front of this rear seat 
and the back of the front seats is the luxuriously car- 
peted room which we call the “interior” of the car, 
with two more upholstered chairs loose on the floor 
to be turned in any direction. The usual arrangement 
is with but two removable chairs, plus the driver’s 
seat, plus the wide couch rear seat—a 5-passenger 
touring setup. 
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ANCIENT ART BECOMES INDUSTRY 


Continued from page 32 


ing needle, the artist scraping delicately the bright 
upper coat until the darker background appeared. 

Soon after this, inspired perhaps by the French 
miniatures and by German engravings, they simply 
applied a dark ground coat which was covered with a 
white opaque enamel and additional colors were ap- 
plied by brush. 


There is one piece signed and dated 1503. From this 
school, some of our most beautiful examples of art 
enameling have come down to us. In many cases the 
colors are dazzling, especially the blues and by the 
generous use of gold. The glory of enameling as an 
artistic medium, and the glory of Limoges, reached 
the highest point during the life of Leonard Limosin, 
probably the greatest of all artists in enameling. 

None of the Limoges artists attained the glory of 
Leonard Limosin. He was born in 1505, came to Paris 
in 1545, where he worked for Francis the First with 
the title of Enameler to the King. His immense out- 
put includes all sorts of objects ornamented with 
mythological scenes after the Italian manner. The 
most valuable enamels in the world are his twelve 
apostles, faithfully watched over in a little church in 
Chartres. His reputation was mainly assured, how- 
ever, by his portraits. The decadence of the art of 
Limoges began about 1580 and was quite swift. 

The transition from art to commerce came rapidly, 
and our next school of enameling, called Miniature, 
was perhaps improperly named that. It was simply the 
enameling of small commercial pieces by painting and 
was developed to its highest point about 1750 in Bat- 
tersea, a suburb of London. The Battersea School 
concentrated cn snuff-boxes and novelties. 

We find the art developing more and more into in- 
dustry as it was discovered that the material had 
great utilitarian value—that refrigerators could be 
lined and stoves could be finished, eliminating house- 
hold work and improving the durability of those ar- 
ticles. But it is in the field of architecture, where 
friends predict its greatest opportunities. 

Gradually the possibilities of additional use of color 
in architecture has brought more and more attention 
to ceramic products. Here we have an opportunity of 
combining beauty, color and utility on a large scale. 
In London, some years ago, I inspected a new building 
built there by the National Radiator Company. The 
exterior was black granite with a frieze of very beau- 
tiful enameled decorations, extending around the entire 
top of the building. This was Champlevé enamel on 
cast bronze, using very bright colors. 


Our own architectural journals have given consid- 
erable publicity to the porcelain enameled metal 
plaques recently executed for Radio City. These are 
huge mural ornaments of circular design, eighteen feet 
in diameter. Each of the plaques is placed sixty feet 
above the sidewalk, forming a complete decorative 
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motif which artistically relieves the dead-wall expanse. 
They were made from sheet metal which was beaten 
and molded by hand before being covered with a richly 
beautifying and protective coat of enamel. 

Mr. H. Edward Winter, a promising young Ameri- 
can artist, schooled in enameling at Vienna, has pro- 
duced results which no doubt will lead to a great ex- 
tension of this idea in architectural ornamentation. 
Certainly there is a field for similar artistic products 
for use in schools, restaurants, public buildings, the- 
atre lobbies and apartments. 


Stuart Chase states that the homes of the well-to-do 
in our country are in violent contrast with those in 
Mexico. They are worse ouside and better inside. In 
Mexico the eye follows the just proportions, the clean- 
liness, the blonded colors, and is at peace. 

The great field of domestic housing today occupies 
a prominent place in all publications. It has been sug- 
gested that the Government might aid in building 
thousaids of homes. The curse of any general produc- 
tion method of building homes lies in the possibility of 
entirely too much uniformity in appearance. This ob- 
jection might be eliminated by using ceramic materials 
for exteriors and varying the color combination in such 
a way that they would eliminate monotony. 

Very few people know the amount of research and 
development work being done in this field. At a Cen- 
tury of Progress, held in Chicago, the exhibition of 
new types of houses proved to be one of the great 
attractions. A number of the homes was finished in 
some product from the Ceramic Industry. 

With the vision created by the possibilities for our 
Industry in an enormous domestic building program, 
we can forget enamel as an art object alone, and think 
of it as an artistic materials that can be used in large 
quantities in many different industries. 


By and large, the groups in our industry are com- 
posed of craftsmen with artistic, rather than indus- 
trial, tendencies. Our perspective is spoiled by a close 
association with our materials in the shop, and we 
lose track of the possibilities of combining a great art 
with modern industrial products. We should be look- 
ing to that new profession, industrial designing. 

The Porcelain Enameling Industry will soon be a 
good example of the revolution from old designs and 
old selling methods to new shapes, colors and beauty. 


APOLOGY 


In the April issue there were several errors for 
which we should like to apologize. The article, Con- 
temporary French and Swedish Decorative Arts was 
signed Richard F. Bach. It should have read John 
Goldsmith Phillips. Credit should also have been given 
to the Metropolitan Museum of Art for the photo- 
graph of the Pennsylvania Dutch slipware plate shown 
on page 4. The pieces illustrated on page 34 were 
shown at the same museum during the recent Indus- 
trial Art Exhibition. 
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A NEW DEFINITION OF DESIGN 


Continued from page 13 


chine. They must be simple in shape and obtain beauty 
through geometric forms and rhythms. 

Designs are now made by artists to be executed by 
the workmen on a machine. The machine has changed 
the high priced craftsman into a workman with the 
result that the designs made in this machine era must 
be made to fit the ability of the workman. For no 
longer is he a craftsman in his field. The resulting 
arts are no longer available only to a select few of the 
wealthy class who can afford to pay the high price, 
but are within the reach of the great mass of people. 
Designers must also meet the limitation set up by the 
machine which has caused the introduction of new 
styles and new patterns typical of machine art. With 
an understanding of the peculiarities and an insight 
into the possibilities of the machine he is in a position 
to create products which will be cheaper. This opens 
up vast fields of buyers and causes a larger output of 
machine-made articles. These are but a few of the 
elements which affect machine art. As consideration 
is given to them an entirely new era of design results. 

In the midst of all this change in civilization, speed, 
and invention we find the designer who has, also, by 
a process of evolution changed so as to mest the many 
new demands confronting him. In the first place he 
is no longer supported by a rich patron who in return 
for the art objects created enables him to live a life 
steady and unencumbered by economic. worries. 
Rather, he must enter the commercial world and sell 
his work to the manufacturer and in turn to the pub- 
lic. He gives up his former place in life, aloof and 
secure, to enter the uncertain commercial world. His 
resulting designs must reflect the spirit of the times, 
and express the forces which dominate our contempo- 
rary life; obviously these forces are not the same as 
those of fifty years ago. In the attempt to show a 
feeling for contemporary spirit the designer has be- 
come an eliminator of unnecessary ornamentation. 
Paul Frankl says, “In the effort to become more na- 
tural and simple the first objects to be discarded were 
those which were most frilly and carved with compli- 
cated designs. It is natural that the little bric-a-brac 
cabinets and the gilt furniture upholstered with tas- 
sels should have been the first to disappear. They are 
hardly expressions of our times. This evolution of de- 
sign has had its effect on the resulting products. Ar- 
ticles which were once complicated, fully carved, over- 
embellished and had a personal character are now 
quite impersonal, severe in treatment and gain their 
effect from flat surfaces, sharp contrasts, angles and 
shadows.” 

Our mode of living has become so complex and so 
different from that of the past that the demands now 
faced by designers were never felt fifty or even 
twenty-five years ago. One of the demands now con- 
fronting him is that of health. Objects designed to- 
day must be made with consideration for public health 
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and safety. The zoning laws of large cities have had 
their effect on the designs of architecture. Fireproof 
buildings have caused the need for new designs for 
buildings. All steel automobiles with stream lines are 
the results of the demands for speed, safety and econ- 
omy in automobiles. Science has led the way to new 
uses for sanitary materials in creating Sanitary de- 
signs. The forms resulting from modern construction 
prevent the collection of dirt and simplify the jeb of 
keeping the object clean. Fireproof and dangerproof 
materials have been incorporated in objects in such 
a way that they now fulfill better the function they 
have to perform and their aesthetic qualities express 
something new. 


Another force facing the designer is that of compres. 
sion which has entered our lives in many forms. The 
modern automobile compresses eighty horse-power in 
a motor as small as a lamb. Food is compressed into 
cans and tablets, buildings are pressed together and 
for want of space shoot higher into the air. Studies 
indicate that homes are becoming smaller. The home 
itself, whether it belongs to rich, moderately well-to- 
do, or poor, has grown smaller. In many middle class 
houses and apartments the dining room, for instance, 
has disappeared either to be combined with the living 
room or to be replaced by an alcove. Few modern 
builders would include both a “sitting room” and a 
“parlor” in their house designs, as their predecessors 
habitually did a half a century or less ago. For most 


families, certainly most families in cities and towns, 


the importance of the dwelling place has diminished 
owing to the fact that there are more accessible out- 
side diversions than used to exist. 


The designs now being made for mass production 
must be made to fit the budget of the general public. 
Articles now have to be priced for a quick turnover. 
The designer is the only one who can solve this prob- 
lem of reducing the cost of materials and still produce 
an article having aesthetic qualities to make it sell. 
Rhythm, economy of means and materials are the 
outstanding objectives of present day industrial prod- 
ucts. The demand for economy includes economy in 
space, decoration, means and materials as well as price. 


Designers must consider the life of the article they 
are to produce. Objects whose styles must change 
often may be bold and outstanding, but in other ob- 
jects where the life has to be long the styles must be 
more conservative and must change in such a manner 
that a new style arrives when the life of the article 
is at an end or is nearing the end. Good examples of 
this are seen in the style of women’s clothing, which 
must change seasonally for economic reasons. They 
are bold and daring and each new change is outstand- 
ing from the old. The case of the high priced automo- 
bile is another example. It must be used several years. 
The designs change slightly each year, until the nor- 
mal life of the car is over when it is completely out of 
date. The length of life of the article will necessarily 
change the type of design and the materials used. 
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The enormous output of the machine combined with 
the ever increasing competition in industry has caused 
a need for new ideas of design in all commercial fields. 
It also has created a tendency to keep well planned ob- 
jects within the buying range of the general public, 
allowing art to assume a universal place in everyday 
life. Charles R. Richards says, “The machine is be- 
coming more and more a tool of artistic possibilities, 
because for the first time in its history it is being 
made to feel the demands of the consumer through 
economic pressure. These demands are being trans- 
mitted largely through the department stores, which 
have become extremely sensitive to the qualities of 
consumer demand. Through them the new demands 
have reached the producer, who by nature is the least 
sensitive member of the chain. This increasing power 
of the consumer is what is bringing to the manufac- 
ture the demand for the styler and the talented de- 
signer. Through competition new fields in the indus- 
trial world have been opened to the designer. Busi- 
ness leaders have welcomed him to their midst.” 

Experiments are showing that often, when articles 
are well designed they sell better than poorly designed 
articles of the same quality and price. One depart- 
ment store which has given much attention to styling 
tested its patrons’ esthetic sensibilities not long ago 
by putting on sale a line of goods in which the design 
was purposely pulled out of what was judged to be 
correct proportion. The price was the same as that 
charged for goods of simlar grade, but was considered 
to be a, better design. The badly designed goods did 
not sell. The majority of the customers instinctively, 
as it seemed, turned away from them. Such experi- 
ments are showing that the public is awakening and is 
demanding new ideas in design, that it appreciates 
more the principles of design and that people feel that 
they are getting more for their money when objects 
made with a consideration for function are presented 
to them. According to Sidney Blumenthal, the lectures 
and study courses in schools and colleges on the sub- 
ject of the appreciation of art, the wider dissemination 
of the literature of art, the establishment of new cen- 
ters of art education by the intelligent of our great 
museums and their traveling circuits are steadily in- 
jecting into the mentality of our public an apprecia- 
tion of the beautiful. 


INDUSTRIAL ART EXHIBIT 


Continued from page 16 


room setting,—a general feeling of decorative unity is 
obvious in all the related displays. The home has been 
thoroughly planned for efficiency and final unity of 
effect as well as for functional beauty. Even in the 
kitchen the need for proper industrial design has been 
Seen, and units are so designed that each harmonizes 
and fits in with the varied equipment already estab- 
lished. The design of the exposition as a whole was 
managed by Harvey Wiley Corbett. The general dec- 
oration was in the hands of Virginia Hamill. 


FOR JUNE 


The essential difference between this exhibit of in- 
dustrial arts and many of those which have gone be- 
fore is the fact that this showing is dedicated to the 
average man with the average amount of money to 
spend who wants nevertheless to have livable, attrac- 
tive furnishings for his home, pleasure and business 
surroundings. Several of the women’s magazines of 
national circulation have sponsored special room set- 
tings, and these prove that the need for a small expen- 
diture does not limit the possibilities of acquiring at- 
tractive furnishings. Several department stores and 
furniture companies have also arranged special ex- 
hibits, studio living rooms, ideally arranged dining 
scenes, practical kitchens, et cetera. Various new deco- 
rative materials are used, and many original re- 
designing plans have been carried out to the vast im- 
provement of old units. Plastics and metals have been 
utilized in many unexpected corners and full rooms of 
the modern homes suggested. 


Smaller decorative details and accessories are shown 
as well. Silver, table linens, potteries of new and 
smart styling, wall coverings, fabrics for upholstery, 
rugs, draperies in durable and beautiful textiles are 
seen throughout. Compact units for the modern 
homesetting are attracting the attention of student de- 
signers, manufacturers, and the public at large as 
typified by the average consumer, who is appearing at 
these displays in ever increasing numbers, and upon 
whose approval expressed in purchases the future of 
art in industry depends. 


Several of the display stands show a fine apprecia- 
tion of the basic needs of design. The thin metallic 
tubular arrangements combined with transparent or 
opaque glass in small shelves or larger table effects are 
especially well suited for the display of small articles 
and accessories whether for costume or the home. 


A very effective arrangement of new modern fur- 
niture units, compactly planned and grouped is to be 
seen in a penthouse studio designed for living either in 
a metropolis or a small home in the country. A com- 
bination of a twin studio divan with back and side 
bookshelves lines one wall with three separate units 
which together create a finished room effect of built-in 
turniture with the added advantage of movability. The 
coloring in this room is blue and grey with accents of 
bright red for contrast and relief. Walls are not over- 
crowded, chairs are kept simple and comfortable, and 
useful unit is a combined storage and desk space. 


In the secton devoted to metals there are many out- 
standing exhibits. Illustrated is a new cocktail set of 
modern design by Alfons Bach, executed by Keystone 
Silver. The sturdy, usable pieces are simple and at- 
attractive. The circle motif of the goblets is repeated 
in the shaker and in the tray handles. 

The tremendous Forum display has been crowded 
since its opening, and the success of these yearly ven- 
tures proves the constant interest of the public in good 
modern design. 
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OWATONNA ART EDUCATION PROJECT SUM- 
MER CLASSES FOR TEACHERS JUNE 18 TO 
JULY 27, 1935 


As a part of its regular summer quarter the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota will offer a group of courses for 
teachers at Owatonna, Minnesota. These courses are 
offered in connection with the Owatonna Art Educa- 
tion Project and are open to teachers of experience or 
students who have completed their preparation for 
teaching. They are intended primarily for teachers in 
the grades and high school who have not had special 
preparation in art. However, teachers and supervisors 
of art will also find the courses useful and they will 
have the opportunity to become acquainted with the 
Owatonna Project. The courses will carry university 
credit for those who matriculate as regular students 
by meeting the University’s entrance requirements, 
and will in all other ways be regarded as regular uni- 
versity offerings. | 

The Owatonna Art Education Project is an experi- 
mental investigation designed to develop a program of 
art instruction related to the needs of contemporary 
American life. Its basic assumption is that art is a 
way of life for all people and that this fact should be 
reflected in the art curriculum in the schools and in the 
methods of instruction employed. It is implicit in this 
assumption that the teaching of art cannot be dele- 
gated to special teachers in the public schools but they 
must be shared by all teachers of all subjects. The 
Project assumes that an understanding of art by all 
teachers is a necessary condition for the proper de- 
velopment of the teaching of art in the public schools. 
It is the purpose of the Project to develop ways by 
which teachers may become acquainted with art ideas 
and interests and may make use of such ideas in the 
regular work of the school. 

The courses for teachers will be related to a group of 
classes for pupils and adults which will be offered in 


‘Owatonna during the period of the summer session. 


Edwin Ziegfeld, resident director of the Owatonna Art 
Education Project, will be in charge. Other members 
of the staff are Ray Faulkner, instructor of Art, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota; Barbara Smith and Helen 
Almars. 


SCHOOL OF DESIGN SPONSORS SUMMER TRIP 


TO JAPAN 
The Rhode Island School of Design will sponsor an 


unusual summer school during the coming summer 
for artists and those interested in art. Dana Prescott 
Vaughan, dean of the school, will be the leader of a 
group which will go to Japan to study the culture of 
te Far East and learn from native instructors such 
fascinating arts and crafts as ivory carving, wood-cut 
printing in Far Eastern technic, cloisonne making and 
flower arrangement. 

The trip has been arranged and wiil be managed by 
Sogo Matsumoto, director of the Far Eastern Culture 
Center arid a graduate of Yale. Mr. Matsumoto has 
close connections with educators and officials in Japan 
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which will make it possible to have many unusualam 
facilities available which Japan offers in its uniquem 
position in the field of arts and crafts. : 
The trip will take in a period of approximately two aim 
months and will include study under Japanese pro. wa 
fessors, artists and skilled craftsmen, demonstrations am 
of many other arts and crafts, visits to libraries @ 
schools, studios, museums and trips to various parts§ 
of Japan. 
The group, expected to include 50 from Columbia 
University, eastern States and the West Coast, will 
sail from Los Angeles June 22, on the S. S. President™ 
Wilson. 


INTERNATIONAL ART EDUCATION CONGRESS i 


The seventh International Congress for Art Educa- @m : 
tion will meet this summer in Brussels, Belgium, 
August 9-16. It should be of vital interest to all of im 
those who are able to take the trip. We appeal to all am 
persons interested to co-operate in making the Ameri- 
can participation in the Congress significant. Two #m™ 
things particularly are to be considered: (1) a repre- 4 
sentative delegation of American members (2) par-@% 
ticipation in the program either through personal at- 
tendance or by submitting worthwhile papers on topics 9m 
which are to be discussed. he 

Among the general questions to be discussed are: 


A.—General Questions 
1. What is the relation between the general develop- @iai™ 


ment of intelligence in young pupils and the evo- 7 
lution of their artistic aptitude? 
(a) How do the newer educational ideas apply to J 
art teaching? (In the matter of observa-% 
tion, mode of expression, etc.) = 
(b) Does the creative faculty show any special i 
modification among young people approach- #—— 
ing adolescence? 
2. How may the educational, aesthetic and practical 
aims be pursued concurrently in art teaching? 7 
8. In view of the tendency to use newly invented } 
pigments, how does that affect the teaching of 
colour to young pupils? 
B.—Special Questions 
1. What is the role of manual training in relation toq 
art teaching? 
2. What is the influence of contemporary decorative % 
art upon the teaching of decorative composition? #m 

3. The history of art as a school subject: how may} 
it concern the art teacher? } 
4. In general education, what contribution may be 
made by the instruction in mechanical drawing } 
to the course in mathematics? | 
5. What are the actual conditions of professional Wm 
training and the status of the art teacher in dif- 9 
ferent countries? 
For further information regarding the International 
Art Congress, address Mr. A. G. Pelikan, U. S. Chair- @ 
man, American Delegation, Milwaukee Art Institute, @ 

Milwaukee. 
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